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PREFACE 


This book embodies a part of the result of my research 
in one of the fields of Kushana history. 

In spelling of proper names I have tried to follow, with a 
few. necessary exceptions, conventional forms. For example, 
the name of the son of the Kushana king Kujula is written as 
V’ima’ Kadphises, andnot as V'ima Kadaphisa. No diacritical 
mark has been used in modern proper names, including 
geographical. The term India denotes, unless otherwise 
indicated, the Indian subcontinent comprising the territories of 
Indian Republic and Pakistan. 

I have received in course of my relevant research valuable 
advices and suggestions from Dr. ft. G. Basak and Prof. S. K. 
Saraswati. I have also discussed certain connected problems 
with Dr. K. K. Dasgupta. 

The manuscript has been carefully typed and made ready 
for press by Mr. 8. K. Mukherjee. Sri C. sen of the P. B. 
Press has seen the book through the press. Dr. B. Chatterjee 
has kindly prepared the index. 

I am grateful to the above mentioned scholars and 
friends.- I tender apology to my readers for the few printing 
mistakes which have crept in. 

February, 1970 

Calcutta B. N. Mukherjee 
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THE 

ECONOMIC FACTORS 
IN 

RUSHANIA HISTORY 



CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTON 

Political history of early India is generally studied with 
reference to the chronology of conquests of kings and rulers. 
This is no doubt caused by the contents of the available sources 
which eulogise their political activities without identifying the 
forces influencing their movements. Nevertheless, it is perhaps 
not very difficult to guess that the growth of a political ix>wei‘ 
was primarily the result of its ambition for territorial expansion. 
Sometimes circumstantial testimonies allow us to discern other 
underlying reasons. Among such other motivating factors 
we may include the prospect of economic gain, as the love 
for gain is an inborn instinct of man. A financially affluent 
or a commercially prosperous region would naturally allure 
outside invaders more than an arid zone or an economically 
backward territory. At least the courses of many incidents 
of the past can be explained logically when judged from this 
angle of view. 

Investigations into the possibility of the existence of 
economic factors behind political activities will be all the more 
interesting in studying the history of a poriod which witnessed 
India's prosperous commercial relations with the outside 
world. In the flourishing age of Indo-Roman commerce* the 
most important political power in the Indian subcontinent 
was the Kushana empire.® Hence to understand the trend 
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in the expansion of the Kushftnas in India one should try to 
determine the importance of economic factors in the growth 
of their power in the subcontinent. An attempt in this 
direction will be made in the following pages in course of 
studying the history of the advent of the Kushftnas in two 
particular areas of the Indian subcontinent—the lower Indus 
country and Akara ( Eastern Malwa ). 

NOT ES 

1. For an acsonnt of the Indo-Boman oommeree) see E. H. Warmiogtoc, 
The Commeree Between the Roman Empire and India, pp. 1 {} see 
also 0. G. F. Simkio, The Traditional Trade of Atia, pp. 38 t 

2. B« N. Makherjee, The KushOffa Genealogy (Studiee m EuthSi;^ 
Genealogy and Chronology, vol. I ), pp. 14 f; B. Ghirshmao, Bigram, 
lieeherchee arehiologigues et historigues tur lee Kouehans, Mimoiree 
de la BiUgation Arohiologigue Francaiee en Afghanistan, vol. YII, 
pp. Il8 f; etc. 
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THE KUSHA>IAS AND THE LOWER INDUS COUNTRY 

According to the Hoti Han-iha, Shen-tu, also called 
T'ien-chu, was situated on the bank of a large river and was 
stretched up to Kao-fu ( or Kabul) on the western side, to the 
Western Sea (i. e., the Arabian Sea ) on the south-western side 
and to P’an-chi on the eastern side.^ This territory was 
conquered by Yen-kao-chen,* i. e., V'ima Kadphises, the 
Kushsna emperor and the son of Kujula Kadphises.® 

The term Shtn-iu can be philologically related to the 
word Smdhu,^ which was also the name of a country to the 
west of the lower Indus.® 

In appears from the Hcu Han-shu*^ description of Shen-tu® 
that it also lay on the lower Indus and might have embraced 
some regions on the western side (and perhaps also an area 
on the eastern side ) of that river.’ The same territory might 
have been included in the region called Scythia,® mentioned 
in tbe Periplous 7es Erythras Tbalasses^ (better known as 
Periplas Maris Erythraei —a work of the 1st century A. D.).^® 
It refers to the internecine struggle among the Parthian princes 
of Scythia.** It is generally assumed that these Parthian 
princes were successors of Gondophares P ® and that they 
were ruling in the lower Indus country before the invasion 
of the Kushanas,'* In fact, V'ima Kadphises might have 
annexed Shen-tu from thesejParthians.^® 
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The significance of Yen-kao-chen's, i. e., V’ima's, 
conquest of T'ien-chu or Shcn-tu is also indicated by the 
Hou Han-shu, It states that "since then (i.e., the conquest of 
Shen-tu) the YUeh-chih have been extremely rich and strong. 
In the various countries (their ruler) is always referred to as 
the king of Kuei-shuang ; but the Han, basing themselves 
on the old appellation, speak about the Great YUeh-chih* 
(Italics OUTS 

It is clear firom this statement that the annexation of 
Shen-tu to the empire of V’ima Kadphises was of capital 
importance for the growth of the KushSna power. 

This achievement probably ended the Parthian or the 
Indo-Parthian rule in the western and perhaps also in parts 
of the eastern divisions of the lower Indus country. It appears 
that the motive for this conquest lay in the logic of the 
KushSna expansion in the Indo-Parthian dominions in India. 
That motive, however, does not appear to have been, merely 
political. For the Parthian or Indo-Parthian rulers of Scythia, 
quarrelling as they were among themselves probably almost on 
the eve of the invasion in question, could not possibly threaten 
the territorial integrity of the Kushana empire. Nor could the 
area in question be of any great strategic value to a northern 
power like the Kushanas. Hence, if the conquest of the region 
resulted in the phenomenal growth of their power~as stated 
explicitly in the Chinese source—then the real inspiration for 
that achievement should have been something else. ‘ 

The statement of the Hou Han-shu that the Y^eh-diih 
(the Kushanas ) became' extremely rich as a result of tficrr 
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conquest of T’ien-chu or Shen-tu^ should imply that economic 
factors played a vital role in motivating them to invade that 
territory. 

ThePeripfus alludes to brisk commercial activities in 
Scythia.^® Again, in connection with the description of 
T*ien-chu or Shcn-tu, apparently of the time of the Ytteh-chih 
occupation, the Hou Mot^shu indicates the existence of regular 
commercial relations between this region and Ta-ch'im” i. 
the OrienUl possessions of the Roman empire.^® No doubt, 
the final stage of the development of the sea-route feom the 
west to India, leading the sailors straight to Mujiris (near the 
mouth of the Pcriyar river).^® must have been reached by A.D. 
77, when the Naturali* Hiitoria of Pliny, referring to it,*® was 
dedicated.*' Nevertheless, the testimonies of the Peripfus. 
and the Hou Han-sha, mentioned here, clearly suggest that the 
discovery of the new routes did not minimise overnight the 
importance of the ports of the lower Indus country. In feet, 
the Periphs indicates that at least iot some time three sea 
routes—including the one leading to Scythia and the other 
reaching Damitica ( in South India )—were frequented pari 
Again, the ports of the lower Indus country were 
among the first important Indian trading stations for sailors 
feom the Persian Gulf.*® 

To the merchants of North-Western India these ports 

E ovided the quickest opportunity for the transhipment of 
eir commodities. These trading stations were connected 
it only with different parts of India, but also with- 
those of Gtentral Asia. Hence the controllers of ihose- 
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places could gather immense wealth by levying taxes on 
commerce. 

To the Kushanas the importance of the localities in 
question should have been crystal clear. The Qtien Han- 
$hu*s chapter on the western regions, which does not 
appear to include any information of the time of Ycn-kao-chen, 
i. e., V'ima Kadphises, refers to two roads running from 
China to the "western countries". The southern one ran 
through, inter olia, So-chU ( Yarkand ), the Ts'ung-ling moun¬ 
tains (the Pamir region), (the land of) the Ta Ylteh-chih. 
and An-hsi ( Parthia ). On the northern route lay Su-lo 
(Kashgarh), the Ts*ung-ling mountains, (the land of) the 
Ta YUeh-chih, Ta-yUan, K’ang-chU and Yen-ts'ai.* * Articles; 
of Sino-Roman silk trade, which began to be brought to 
Rome in quantities probably from the time of the emperor 
Augustus (27 B. C. - A. D. 14)“® and so from a period 
prior to any conceivable date for the rule of V'ima, * ’ must 
have passed, at least in earlier phases, through either or 
both of these routes. It is noteworthy that the Hoa Han-zhu 
refers to the people of Kao-fu (i. e., Kabul), who were 
conquered by the father of Yen-kao-chen or V'ima Kadphi¬ 
ses, as excelling in commerce and as wealthy.*^ So the. 
YUeh-chih must have been aware of this trade—and might, 
have participated in it as intermediaries—even before the 
reign of V'ima. Such an inference is also supported by certain 
copper coins of Kujula Kadphises, which carry on the obverse 
an imitation of a head on the coins of the Roman emperor 
Augustus or Tiberius, and which were probably struck on 
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the weight standard of early imperial silver denarii of 
Rome,* 

With the increasing, from the time of Augustus,** of 
the tendencies to avoid the routes through the dominions 
of the inimical and exacting Parthians and also to use 
the less arduous and more economic sea route between the 
Roman empire and India,®* much of this trade was diverted 
from Central Asia to the Indian ports.®* In fact, the 
Peflplas refers to raw silk, silk cloth and silk yarn (seriton) 
being brought from Thina (i. e„ China ) and through Bactria 
(in the Kushftna dominions) to Barygaza and also along 
the Ganges (and by sea) to Damirica.*® The silk yarn 
must have been taken also to the lower Indus country. 
For the same work mentions silk yarn (5erfj^on ) and also 
seric skin ( scrikon demata ) as being exported from 
Scythia.®* 

V'ima might have been allured by the prospects of gain 
from the annexation of Shen-tu. For such a conquest would 
empower him to control completely at least one of the 
routes of the vital silk trade, lying beyond the area of the 
Chinese influence and up»to the sea.®® 

Such a complete mastery would also increase the flow 
of international trade. For in the changed conditions the 
merchants would face a minimum number of tariff-posts 
while covering a great part of the Sino-Roman trade route. 
Moreover, articles of trade would move through a secure road 
protected by a strong central authority. 

These reasons might induce the merchants to pay the 
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nEiaximum possible texes, resulting in the accumulation of great 
wealth for the Kushanas. 

The conquest of the lower Inuds country would also 
enable the Kushanas to regulate and thereby to make profit 
from other commercial transactions carried on through that 
region between Central Asia and North-Western India on 
one hand and the Roman empire and other western countries 
on the other. 

These observations explain naturally the Hou Han^shut 
reference to the Kushanas becoming extremely rich and 
powerful as a result of their conquest of T'ien-chu or Shen-tu. 
Economic considerations seem to have played a vital role in 
inducing V'ima to invade that territory. It appears that the 
annexation of the latter served as the key-stone for the 
economic strncture of the Kushsna empire. 

Thus the advent of the Kushanas in Shen-tu or the 
lower Indus coimtry, which must have been an important 
political event, apiDears to have been motivated largely by the 
prospects of gain ofifered by its thriving Indo-Roman commerce. 
The dependence of the Kushana prosperity on the foreign 
trade is further indicated by the simultaneous beginning of 
the decline of the empire in the reign of Vftsudeval*® and 
that of the foreign inEuence on the Kushana coinage. ’ ^ 

Ptolemy denoted by the term emporhn an Oriental n»fket 
town, lying on or near the sea-coast and beyond Roman empire, 
in the commerce of which entrepot Roman sailors, were 
interested®* (Appendix I). Hence it is remarkable that he did 
not place any such market town in his Indo-Scythia,*^ which 
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included the lower Indus region. This suggests cessation of 
or at least serious decline in trade relations between the lower 
Indus zone and the Roman Orient by the date of Ptolemy's Geo- 
grnphike Haphegesis. With a regular and skilful use of the trade 
winds the Roman sailors could, by that time, reach easily and 
regularly the ports of Southern India, where they could procure 
and sell all kinds of merchandise, including those available in 
the lower Indus region. Therefore they did not probably feel 
the necessity of visiting the lower Indus area. This probably 
caused a serious damage to the economic condition of that 
territory by about the date of Ptolemy’s Geographike Huphegesis, 
i. e., about the middle of 2nd century A. D.*® 

We do not know whether the embassies sent by the 
Bactrians, i.e., the Kushftnas,*^ to the Roman emperors Hadrian 
(A. D. 117-138)** and Antoninus (A. D. 138-161)** were in 
the nature of attempts to revive, though apparently without 
any success, the Roman trade with the Indus zone. The 
gradual fall in this trade as well as the fact that by c. 150 A.D. 
the family of RudradSman I usurped the authority over the 
lower Indus region** led to the decline of the Kushano-Roman 
commerce. Almost simultaneous beginning of the decline of 
the KushSna empire probably suggests that a vital alteration 
in its economic structure forced the pace of change in rts 
political arena. 
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NOTES 

1. EES, ch. 118, pp. 9*10. 

3. Ibid. 

3. T^oung Poo, 1907* fl. II, vol. VIII. p. 192. 

4. B. Earlgrao, Analyiie Dietioiiary of Chinese and Sino-Japanet 0 , nos. 

869 and 640 ; Our Beritage» 1967). vol. XV, pp. 1-13 ; Monthly BulUtm 
of the Aeiaiio Societyt 1966, toI. I, no. 3» p. 6; S. Eonow, Corpue 
Inseriptionwn Indicarum, Tol. II, pt. I« p. LXVII. 

6. S«e above n. 4. 

6. EES, oh. 118, pp. 9-10. 

7. Our Heritage, 1967, vol. XV, pp. 1-12 : S. Eonow, op. c»<., vol. U, pfc. I, 
pp. XXVI, LXVI and LXVII. 

8. See above n. 7- 

9. i^rtplui, seo. 38. 

10. W. H. Sohoff> The Periplut of the Erythraean Sea, pp. 7 f; B. N 
Mukherjee, Kaniehka I and the Deeoan {Kuehdf^'ie and the Deeean, 
pfc. I), pp. 123-127. For ibeories advocating a 3rd oentnry A.D. date for 
the PeripluSt see J. Firenne, he Boyaume Snd-Arabe de Qataban et ta 
Datation, pp. 64-65; J. Pirenne> Journal Asiatique, 1961, vol. GCXLIX, 
pp. 441 i; H. Da 0onten6on« ibid, 1960, vol. OCXLVIll, pp. 75 f; 

B. 0. Majoindar, "The Data of the Periplns of the Erythraean Sea”, 

IBQ, 1963, vol. XXXVIII, pp. 89-97 : eto. 

11. Peripltts, seo. 38. 

12. S. Eonow, op. dt, toL II| pb. I, pp. XXVI, LXVI and LXVII; sea 

also onr arbiole in JASt 1067, vol IX, pp. 1-7. ^ 

13. Sea above n. 13. * v 

14. See above n. 12. ^ 

16. EES, oh. 118, p. 9. * 

I 

16, Pei'iplus, seo. 39. >. t 
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17. BSS, ob. 118» p. 9. Iq the Sou San^shu's d«soriptioa of T'i«n*6bu, 
ibe trade between that territory and Ta*oh’ia is referred to after indN 
eating the Y<leh*ohih as the reigning masters of T'ien«oha. Eenoe the 
trade in question was in ezistenoe after the EoshAqa ioyasion of T'ien« 
oho and daring their rale in that oountry. 

18. Toung Poo, 1916, s< II* toL XVI, p. 690. 

19. V. Xanakasabhai, The Tamils EighUm Eufiired Ytart Ago f2nd 
edition), p. 18. 

30. Pliny, ^ofuralts Sitioria, VI, XXVI, 100-101 and 104; E. H, 
Warmington, The Oommerce Botu/eefi the Boman Empire atid India, 
pp. 46-46. 

21. Pliny, op. eU., Prefaoe, seo. 3. It is believed that revisions were made 
till the time of Pliny's death in A.D. 79 (Id. Oary, et. al., Oxford 
Olasneal Dictionarpt p. 704). 

23. Periplus, sec. 07. 

23. See also E. H. Warmington, op. cit., p. 291. 

31. The Sou San-shu, which records the events of the period subsequent 
to that dealt with by the Oh*ien San<thu, refers to V’ima Eadpbises. 

35. 0H8, oh. 96A; Journal of the AnthropologicallmtituU, 1881, vol. X, 
pp. 31 and 48. 

26. B. H. Warmington, op. eit., p. 175. Beferenoes to the *'ttae” silk used 
for clothing, pillows, oashions and so on began to appear in Boman 
literature from the time of Augustas (i6«d.). For references to the 
original sourees. see t6»d., p. 366, f.n. 63. 

37. No current theory assigns V'ima to an age earlier than the second 
quarter of the Ist oentury A.D. 

38. SSS, oh. 118, p. 9. 

2da. B. B. Whitehead, Catalogue of Coint in the Punjah Museum, 
Lahore, vol. I- Indo^Chreeh Coine, p. 181, nos. i Journal of the 
Numimatic Sooiety'of India, 1968, vol. XXX, pp. 89 and 46. 

39. B. E* Warmington^ op. oi'f., pp. 34 i. 
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80. EHS, ch. 118 ; Twng Pao, 1907, s. II. vol. YIII, p. 185 ; M. P. 
Charldsworbb, »t al* (edibora), Cambi-idg* Afusient Eiatory, 7ol. XT, 
pp. 97*98 and 121 {; N. 0. Deberoise, A Politioal Siiiory of Parthia, 
pp. 143 f. 

31. E. H. WarmingboD, op. cii., pp. SO, 34 and 50 i. 

33. For an aoooanb of this trado. Bee ibid., pp. 1 f. 

33. Ptriplus, Beo. 64. 

34. Ibid,, Bdo. 39. Etoq flome of bho prodaoba of bbe Farbhian empire 
itealf oonld have been exported bo the Roman empire bbroagh Soytbia 
(tbtd., aeo. 39 : W. H. Soboff, op. p. 117). There Is no reaaon to 
agree with the view of J Eennedy that the amoant of tbe sea.b )rne 
silk, referred to in the Pariplua, was small (IRAS, 1912, pp. 986*987). 

35. Even prior to bis oonqnesb of TMen-obn or Sben’ta, V^ima probably had 
under him Ta-bsia and the regions immediately above it, Bactiia* 
Eao-fn and Obi'pin. 

Ta'hsia and the regiona immediately above it, to the north of the 
OxuB, were under the Yfleh*ohih even before the rise of the EnsbApa 
empire. The area covered by Koussanenon ethnos, as described in the 
Naqsh.i-Basbam inscription of ShapQr I, includes these territories. So 
they were under the Euabapa empire until the time of its downfall 
{Indian StudUi Past and Present, 1964-65, Tol. V, p. 272). Hence 
they were probably within V'ima's empire. The region of Baotra in 
Western Baotria (P'n-ba), Eabul (Eao fa) and Chi-pin (in North* 
Western India) were conquered by Euiola. V'ima must have inherited 
them. 

Within bbe limits of these territories and of Shen-tu there was a 
silk-ronte, runniog outside the regions under the Chinese influenoe and 
np to tba ocean. 

36. E. A.Nilakanta Saatri (editor), A Comprehentivt Bietorv of India, 
Tol. II, p. 347. 
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Sharp deorease ia ihe mean quantity o( pure gold {JNSIt 1958, 
Tol. XX, p. 170) as well as the remarkable disproportion between the 
waning of the average weight and of the gold content In the Euaha^a 
coinage of the days of Vasudeva I (ibid.) may indicate that evil days 
befell tbe empire by some time dnring his reign. 

37. PHiC, vol. Ii pi. XVIII, nos, If; K. A. Kilakanta Saatri, op. cii., p. 
790; see also The Quarterly Beview of Historioal Studia, 1966-66, 
vol. V, p. 183. It may be noted here that tbe EusbAoiaa initiated their 
gold oarrenoy under* the influence, among others, of the weight 
standard of the Roman gold coins which had found tbeir way to India 
through trade. In this connection see also B. N- Mukberjee, **Tbe 
International Value of Eusbflpa Gold Oolns in Relation to Imperial 
Roman Oarrenoy/* Oongresto IniernazionaU di Ntmismatica, 1961, 
Boma, vol. II, pp. 476-478. 

38. See also E. H. Warmington, op. «<., p. 107 ; M. Wheeler, Borne 

\ Beyond the Imperial Frontiere, pp. 151>169 \ Olastical QiLarterly, vol. 

XLV, p. 167. 

89, Ptolemy, Qeographike Suphegeeit, VII, I, 65*6l; B. R. Mukberjee, 
An Agrippan Sottroe—A Sti^iv in Indo-Parthian Htsfery, pp. 45-46 
and 66. 

40. Q. Vissowa (editor), Paulye Bealenoyelopadie der Olaesitohon AUerium- 
evneaenschaft, vol. XXIII, no. 2, col. 1769*1790 ; B. N. Mnkherjee, 
Kanithka I and the Deccan ( The Kushaf^ae and the Deccan, pt. I), 
pp. 128-130. 

41. Indian Studies Past and Present, 1964-65, vol. V, pp. 271-272. 

42. Scriptores Hiiforiae Augiatae, Hadrian, XXI, 1, 4. 

43. Anrelias Victor, Epifome, XV. 4. Here tbe form Bocfri le probably a 
mistake for Baetrii or Bactriani. 

44. B I, vol. VIII, p. 44; B. 0. Majamdar (editor), Age of Imperial 
Unity, pp. 114-186 »<te. 
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KANISHKA I AND AKARA 

A 

The I$gya-gar-chos'}ibyu‘h of Tfiranatha contains an 
apparently interesting information on the Kush&nas. A passage 
in this text states that *‘in the west in the land of Tili 
and Malava a king Kanika, young in years, was chosen as 
sovereign. Twenty-eight diamond mines having heen recently 
discover^, he lived in great wealth. He built four great 
temples according to the four regions of the world, and conti¬ 
nually entertained 30000 bhikshus of the Great and Little 
Vehicles.”^ 

The Dpag Bsam Lfon Bzang of Sumpa Khan-po describes 
Kanika as a king of Palawa (or Palhava ?)* and Dili.® The 
expression Palava may have been a scribal error for Malaxca 
(» Malava)* In fact* in the Tibetan script, used by Taranath 
and Sumpa, the forms of the letters pa and ma have some 
resemblance to each other.® 

Both Taranatha® and Sumpa^ distinguish Kanika from 
Kanishka, identifiable with Kanishka L We have pointed out 
elsewhere the fallacy of making such a distinction.® In fact, 
the suggested identity of these rulers is in a way supported by 
Sumpa himself. He describes Kanika as a contemporary of 
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Asvaghosha,® whom certain Chinese versions (the Tsa-^ao- 
isang chingi the Fu fa^tsang yin yuan ohuan, etc.)*® of Indian 
originals associate with Chi-ni-cha, i.e., Kanishkal.^' We 
may also point out that though Al-BirOni referred to Kanik as 
the founder of the vihftra at Purushavar,^* the Shah-ji-ki- 
Pheri inscription had in an earlier period alluded to the 
creation of this establishment in the reign of Kanishka 1.^ ® 

Both the terms Kanika and Kanishka may have been 
derived from the base Ka7i.{>Xana) meaning ‘'youth£[ur', 
'*young". "small*', etc.** -Ishka and -ika (—J/w) appear ro be 
suffixes.** The forms is thus philologically as well as 

historically related to the word Kanishka.^^ 

Taranatha claimed that Kanika reigned in Malava, where 
diamond mines had been discovered "recently," Diamond 
mines were worked in or near Malwa of the Mughal period,*’ 
in which age Taranatha flourished.*® No such deposit is 
known to have been existed in other areas known as Malava in 
early and mediaeval ages.*® Hence we should presume that 
he replaced an earlier topographical name by a contemporary 
one.®® 

A part of this land has been called Akara in certain early 
epigraphic and literary sources.®* The name Akara ^ which 
literally means "mine**,®® is known to have been mentioned for 
the first times in the Nasik inscription of the mother of 
Gautamfputra Satakarni (which describes him as the lord of 
Akara)®® and the Junagadh record of about the year 72 of 
Rudradaman I (which includes Akara within his dominions).*®* 
We have shown elsewhere that the majority, if not at all, of the 
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known twenty-four regnal years of Gautamiputra Satakarni 
should be placed in the fourth decade of the 1st century A.D., 
and that it was not impossible for him to continue to rule up to 
sometime of the first decade of the 2nd century A.D.®^ 
The year 72 of the Junagadh record, which is generally 
attributed to the Saka Era, corresponded to c. A.D. 149-50.** 
It appears that the area concerned became femous for its 
mines by the late 1st or the early 2nd century A.D. So if 
Kanika was the same as Kanishka I, a king probably of the 4th 
quarter of the 1st century A.D.,*® the mines in question could 
have been described in a statement pertaining to him as having 
been discovered "recently”. 

Akara has been placed in Eastern Malwa.*’ It apparently 
included the region of Sanchi. The inscription of Vaskushftna 
(* Vasishka KushSna ?) of the year 22 (of the Kanishka Era), 
found at Sanchi, indicates that the Kushftna hegemony was 
established in that area in or by the time of Kanishka I,*® 
who reigned at least up to sometime of the year 23 (of that 
reckoning).** So the latter king might have been the first 
Kushana sovereign whose rule was accepted by the people of 
the territory in question. This incident could have been 
hyperbolically described as a case of election. Similar examples 
of exaggerated statements can be cited from epigraphic 
sources.*® 

Thus Tarsnatha's observation regarding the election of 
Kanika does not negative the suggestion of his identification 
with Kanishka I. In fact, such an identification is indicated by 
all available data, analysed above. 
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Taranatha refers to the rule of Kanika (*Kanishka I) in 
Malava (incorporating the area of Akara) and his living “in 
great wealth” as a result of “recent” discovery of diamond 
mines in that region. 

Kosa, described by Ptolemy as a place “where diamonds 
are found” was in the country of the Prapiotai living near 
the Oundion (or the Vindhya) range and along the bank of the 
Namados (or the Narmada).®* It appears from the context of 
Ptolemy’s description that Kosa might have been situated in or 
not far from Eastern Malwa or Akara,®® E. H. Warmington 
has convincingly shown that Ptolemy's purpose behind refer¬ 
ring occasionally to some Indian places as sources of certain 
commercial products was to indicate that such articles had 
“recently” gained importance to the traders from whom mainly 
he collected his data on India.®* So by the latest possible 
date for Ptolemy’s information on India, i.e., c. A.D. 150, 
diamond of Central India had become an important article of 
Indo-Roman commerce .®® 

It is interesting to note that the JunagadK inscription of 

Rudradaman I of about the .year 72 (of the Saka Era) or 

c. A.D. 149-50 describes him as the lord of inter alia "the 

whole of eastern and western Akaravanti” (Akara and Avanti) 

✓ 

and states that his treasury was overflowed with precious 
stones including vajra or diamond obtained through tribute, 
tolls and shares Diamonds, deposited in 

his treasury, probably formed a part of taxes on commercial 
articles realised in kind. This indicates the commercial use of 
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diamonds in the dominions of Rudradaman I by the middle of 
the 2nd century A.D. Akara, the name of which means 
*‘mine" and in or near which diamonds were actually found, 
could have been the source or one' of the sources of the 
diamonds collected in the treasury of Rudradftman I. 

The reference in a Nasik inscription to Akara as one of 
the provinces of Gautamiputra Satakarni*’ shows that the 
region concerned became known by that name before the end 
of his rule. It is not impossible that the area began to be so 
called because of the importance of some mines worked there. 
Parallel examples of changes of the names of places on 
account of discoveries of new mines can be cited. A place 
called Biragam in the ^Ain i-Akbari is perhaps mentioned as 
Barakar in the" Tnsuk i’Jahdnglri, which also refers to the 
diamond mine of that-locality.®® As the term Farakara 
{Barakara) literally means "best-mine'’, the fame of the diamond 
mine of BarSkar might have been responsible for the change of 
the name ot that area. Modern Barakar in the Burdwan 
district of West Bengal is famous for its coal-mine. Apparently 
the region concerned, which is also know'n Begunia. came to 
be known as Barakar (Varakara or "best mine”) sometime 
after the coal-mine had begun to be worked.®® 

As it is well known, coal-mining industry has changed 

the economic structure of Bihar and West Bengal. A similar 

example of the importance of mining can be cited from^ a much 
earlier record. The Samoll (Rajasthan) inscription of Siladitya 
of 703 V.S. states that a or mine started by a 

Mahajana community at AranyakGpagiri became a source of 
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livelihood for people, and that a temple erected there was 
crowded by rich and wealthy persons.*® ‘ 

Similarly, Akara might have become economically 
important on account of its workable mines, which were 
probably well-known in the period of Gautamiputra Sfitakarni, 
and so also in the days of Kanishka I, his contemporary or 
semi-contemporary Kushftna monarch. 

It was only natural for the Kushanas, who were very 
much interested in trade, to be aware of the importance of 
Akara And as the prospect for economic gain prompted the 
Kushanas to conquer Shen-tu on the lower Indus before the 
reign of Kanishka I,** a similar motive might well have been 
behind the advent of the Kushanas in Akara. 

This elaborate reasoning suggests that if Kanika, referred 
to by Taranatha, was the same as Kanishka I, rich diamond 
mines might have lured the Kushanas into Akara. In a much 
later period similar allurement led the Mughal emperor 
Jahangir to take possession of the territory of Kokrah and its 
diamond mines.*® 


. C 

In the light of these data a Chinese legend assumes a 
special significance. It occurs in the Vu yang isa composed 
by Tuan Ch'eng-che in A.D. 860.** 

The story itself is as follows :** 

t 

"Formerly there reigned in Gandhara (Kan-to) a worthy 
and shrewd king ; his name was Kanishka. He led his armies 
against all nations ; none resisted him. Once, during his 
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campaign in India (T’ien-chu) (literally five Indies), some one 
presented him two very fine fabrics. He kept one (for himself), 
and bestowed the other on his queen. The queen clothed 
herself (with it), and came forward before the king. Now on 
the fabric, just over the breast of the queen, appeared the 
imprint of a hand in saffron (colour). At the sight of this the 
king grew angry, andf demanded of the queen Vhat does 
the robe, put on'by you, signify, and what does the mark of a 
hand convey- ?' The queen said to him 'this is the same cloth 
which the king has given me.' Furious, the king demanded 
an explanation from his treasurer, who replied to him 'a piece 
of this stuff always carries this mark. Your bondsman is not 
here for nothing.' And the king ordered the merchant, (who) 
had sold (the cloth to the buyer who had presented it to the 
king), to appear (before him); the latter (i.e., the merchant) 
said, 'in South India reigns king Sfitavfthana (So-t*o-p’o-hen); 
and here (is one) who can fulfil his vow, made previously ; 
every year he accumulates, one upon the other, fine fabrics 
brought to him as taxes ; he imprints his hands, wet in 
saffron, on these stuffs, and this imprint penetrates through all 
the pieces heaped up in thousands and tens of thousands. In 
whatever way a man may put on one of these cloths, the mark 
of a hand will appear on his back ; and (it appears) over the 
breast if it is ^worn by) a female.' 

The king ordered the personnel of his retinue to put on 
(the pieces) themselves, and it (was) as the merchant had said. 
Striking on his sword, the king cried out, 'I (won't) sleep 
or (take) rest before I cut off the bands and feet of king 
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Sfttavahana/ And he despatched a messenger to South India 
to demand the hands and feet of king (Satavflhana). 

On the arrival of the messenger, king Sfttavahana and 
his minister spoke to him falsely that ‘we have a good king 
who has the name SdtavdJiana ; but this is not an actual king ; 
nevertheless, the power and the. supreme authority are in the 
hands of us, the ministers.' 

On (hearing) that, the king (i.c., Kanishka) ordered his 
cavalry and elephants to go down to the South, against the 
kingdom of (king) Satavfthana. 

The inhabitants concealed king (Sfttavahana) in an under¬ 
ground cave ; and then cast in gold (a statue of) a man, -which 
went (i.e., was taken) to meet the invader. But the king (i.e., 
Kanishka) recognised the forgery, and, relying on the strength 
of his previous merits, he cut off the arms and the legs of the 
man (i.e., the statue) of gold. At the same moment fell off 
the two arms and (the two) legs of king Sfttavahana, hidden in 
the cave.” 

We have elsewhere examined this legend in detail and 
have suggested that it may have a substratum oftruth.^® 
We may at least infer from it, even after it is divested of 
all fanciful elements, that Kanishka I might have defeated 
a Sfttavahana king. Whatever might have been the real 
cause of the trouble, it was not impossible for Kanishka I 
to defeat a Sfttavfthana monarch. Kanishka I probably began 
in A.D. 78^’ his known period of reign of 23 years. As it has 
been recorded above, we have shown elsewhere that the 
majority, if not all, of the known 24 regnal years of Gautami- 
putra Sfttakarni should be placed in the 4th ejuarter of the Ist 
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century A.D.^® We have also suggested elsewhere that 
Vasishthiputra Pulumavi, the son and successor of Gautami- 
putra Satakarni, ascended the throne sometime in the closing 
years of the 1st century A.D. or in the first decade of the 2nd 
century A.D.*® So either the father or the son or both 
of them might have been Kanishka Fs 'Contemporary or 
contemporaries.*® We have noted above that Akara, or at 
‘ least a part of it, was annexed to the KushSna empire during 
the reign of Kanishka I, It formed a part of Gautamiputra 
Satakarni's kingdom. It was also not impossible for his son to 
inherit this part of his father’s dominions. Thus Kanishka I 
could have clashed in the territory of Akara with either 
Gautamiputra Satakarni or his son Vasishthiputra Pulumavi,®^ 

Thus a theory suggesting that Kanishka I probably 
annexed Akara from the Satavahanas may not be altogether 
unconvincing. At least the above study of Indian, Tibetan 
and Chinese sources alludes to such a possibility. This 
inference, if found acceptable, demarcates a major landmark in 
the expansion of the Kushana power in India. Even if one 
doubts the veracity of our inference from the Chinese legend, 
narrated above, the other data, 'furnished in this chapter, 
surely indicate that the prospects of financial gain allured the 
Kushanas into Akara. 
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CHAPTER IV 

EPILOGUE 


The data, analysed in the preceeding chapters, 
demonstrate the interest of the Imperial KushSnas in trade and 
commerce. Prospects of economic gain prompted their entry 
into the lower Indus area and Akara. 

To the Y\1eh-chih and/or the KushSnas the economic 
importance of Rome's trade with the Orient could have been 
apparent from an early period of their history. ^ As we have 
noted above, a part of the silk route, through which impor¬ 
tant articles of this trade were used to transported,® lay in 
the dominions of the YUeh-chih. They might have even parti¬ 
cipated in these commercial transactions as intermediaries 
( see above p. 14 ). 

There are also other data indicating trading activities 
of the YUeh-chih people. We can refer to an information of 
K'ang-T’ai, apparently collected during his mission to Fu-nan 
in c. A. D. 245-250® and now preserved in the T'ai-p*itig 
Yn-lan. It states that *'the Yileh-chih merchants are continually 
importing them ( horses ) to the Ko-ying country by sea ( or 
ship ). The king buys them all. If one ( of the horses ) is 
dead during the voyage and has to be helped by its mane 
when it is shown to the king, the latter buys it at half-price* 
(Italics mine). Ko-ying has been located by P. Pelliot in the 
littoral Malay peninsula,® and by O. W. Wolters in the east 
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coast of Sumatra.® The memory of the activities of the 
YUeh-chih horse dealers in South-East Asia is probably 
perpetuated in the representation of two personages clad in 
the YUeh-chih dress (?) along with a horse in an engraving 
on a drum’ found in the island of Sangeang off the coast 
of Sumbawa, Lesser Sunda Islands/ and dated to the 2nd 
or the 3rd century A. D.® The statement of K'ang-T'ai, 
the envoy of the Wu kingdom to Fu-nan, indicates that 
during his period horses were in great demand in Ko-ying. 
It is not impossible that many of these horses were meant 
for export to the Wu kingdom, which occupied almost all of 
China to the south of the Yangtse. As Wu, which was one 
of the three kingdoms emerging from the ruins of the Later 
Han empire, was left out of trade with central Asia probably 
due to rivalry with the other two kingdoms, it had to look 
to South-East Asia for the regular suppy of horses, which it 
prized very rnuch.^® The Yueh-chih, the abundance of 
horses in whose country had been referred to in an earlier 
period by the SAiA-cA*,^^ developed the source of supply of 
horses to South East-Asia through a maritime route starting 
from somewhere in the Indian subcontinent. This develop¬ 
ment in international trade by about the fifth decade of the 
3rd century A. D. betray the genuine interest of the Ylleh- 
chih (Kushftnas) or the merchants of their empire even 
during the age of its decline. In fact, the continuation of 
their trading activities even after the downfall of the empire 
is indicated by the Pd-shih, It appears from this treatise that 
the Yueh-chih merchants were doing business in the northern 
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capital of China during the reign of the Wei emperor Wu 
Ti (A.D. 424-452).” 

Thus it was only natural for the YUch-chih ( Kushftnas ) 
to become interested in the trade transacted through 5hen-tu. 
As we have suggested above, its importance in the field of 
Indo-Roman commerce was probably considerable on the eve 
of the advent of the Kushanas ( p. 19 ). In fact, the lower 
Indus country had become one of the important centres of 
Indo-Roman trade since its inception ( Appendix HI). 

The eagerness to participate in India’s foreign trade was 
however, not peculiar to the Imperial Kushanas. Several, 
sources indicate that some other dynasties, ruling slightly 
earlier than or contemporaneously with the Kushftnas, 
attached great importance to Indo-Roman trade. The 
commercial character of the Indian embassies sent to Augustus 
is now well-recognised.^® Strabo speaks of a letter from an 
Indian king to Augustus expressing the desire to grant him 
“the right of access* wherever he wished to go and to assist 
him in any good enterprise.** This perhaps suggests the 
Indian monarch’s eagerness to allow the Romans to move 
freely on lawful business and to promote Indo-Roman 
transactions. 

The results of such diplomatic activities can be traced in 
the expression emporion enthesmon or ‘"lawful market town* 
applied to Kalliena (i. e., Kalyan near Bombay)*® in the 
It appears from this text that Kalliena attained 
this status in the days of Elder Saraganes, but later it became 
blockaded by another power.** The latter diverted toBarygaza 
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(Bhrigukachchha or Broach )* ® all Greek vessels bound for 
Kalliena (Kalyana orKalyanV’ ° Saraganesmay be identified with 
one of the Satavfihana rulers called Sfttakarni*® ; and the inst¬ 
ance recorded in the Periplus may perhaps be attributed to a 
phase of the Kshatrapa-Siltavahana struggle.®^ The enemies of 
the SatavShanas blockaded a port obviously to deprive them of 
financial gain from commercial transactions between their 
subjects and the foreign merchants. The usual profit from 
such kind of trade was probably considerable enough to at least 
give succour to the state ; otherwise there would have been 
no reason for the political enemies of the S&tavshanas to try 
to impose this economic sanction.** This economic sanction 
might have been followed by the successful encorachment by 
the Kshaharftta family into the very heart of the SatavShana 
possessions of the Western Deccan. The success of the. 
Kshaharatas in this area is indicated by some epigraphs found 
at Nasik, Karla and Junnar.** 

The controlling authority of a port as well as a market 
town could levy taxes on articles of export and import. It was 
natural that thriving market centres would attract the coveting 
eyes of political powers. Hence without citing further 
instances of incidents ^f the nature discussed above from the 
pages of ancient Indian History, we may perhaps safely infer 
that kings and kingdoms took active interest in and were 
influenced by different factors of India's trade with the 
outside world. In a period, when India was very much in 
the map of the commercial world, foreign trade thus helped, 
along with other forces, in shaping her political destiny. 
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The specific instances cited above betray how economic 
considerations influenced the political activities of some of 
the ruling families in the flourishing age of Indo-Roman 
transactions. Our study of the history of the advent of the 
Kushftnas in Shen-tu and Akara (the conquest of the first 
territory having been pne of their early political as well as 
military acts in India) should suggest that territorial 
ambition was not always the only motivating factor behind 
their invasions of other parts of the subcontinent. Unfortu¬ 
nately paucity of data does not allow us to fathom all the 
compelling reasons behind the progress of the Kushana 
power in India. Nevertheless, their dependence on the fortune 
made out of taxes levied on articles of Indo-Roman commerce 
is fully bourne out by the simultaneous decrease of the 
Kushano-Roman trade and the beginning of the decline 
of the Kushana empire. 
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The Silk Boad (translated by D. Chamberlain), pp. 60<51 and 61f. 
d, For the hiatorioal importanoe of the silk roote» see L. Bonlnoiii 
Op, cit.t PP* 7f and 61f 
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APPENDIX I 

PTOLEMY'S EMPORION 


Several towns on or near the seacoast of East Africa, 
Arabia, India and South-East Asia are designated by Ptolemy 
as cmpoWa.^ On the other hand, as E. H. Warmington has 
pointed out, in Ptolemy's survey of the “west'’—mostly 
included in the Roman empire—and of Egypt, also under the 
Roman occupation, the word tmpoTion (i. e., tmpor'nxm ) does 
not occur at all* Again, the term in question is not attributed 
to all possible market-towns in or near littoral India.* It is 
also interesting to note that Sopara is indicated as a market- 
town by sources earlier than and contemporary with Ptolemy. 
The Perlplo'ii Tcs Erythras Thalasses refers to Suppara 
(i. c., Sopara ) as a market-town. In Ptolemy’s Qiography, 
however, Soupara ( i. c., Sopara ) is described apparently as 
an ordinary place, and not as an emporiam.* 

These considerations definitely show that the word 
emporhn (i. e., emporium ), as it appears in Ptolemy's treatise, 
has a restricted connotation,® The only conceivable import 
of the expression in question is that it denoted an Oriental 
market-town, lying on or near the sea-coast and beyond the 
imperial frontiers of Rome, in the commerce of which entrepot 
a Roman subject like Ptolemy might be at least academically 
interested. Such an explanation is perfectly in agreement 
with the discovery of a Roman trading station near 
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Pondicherry^ identifiable with Podouite c/nporfon of Ptolemy.* 
This explanation shows that E. H. Warmington is not 
correct in stating that Ptolemy generally designated as emporia 
only those sea-coast towns which the Periplus had called 
nomima and enthesma, even though he (i, e., Warmington ) is 
right in concluding that this geographer used the term emporion 
in a restricted sense.’ 


NOTES 

1. PfcoI#my. OiographiU BuphegMis^ IV, 7 ; Vf, 7 ; VII. 1, 8-15 and 62, 
VII. 3. 4. 6, 6.7,«to. 

2. B. H. Warmhigton, CtmvMree Betwteh m Boman Empin and 
Btiia, p. 167.. 

3. 4SVSn^ TOl V, pp. 76, 83. sto. 

4. Pmpiut, I4Q. ^ 

6 . FtoWithPh Ml .VII. 1, 6. 

6. Ancient India, no. % p. ISi; PtoUoy. op. Vn,l, U. 

E. H. Warpaingfcon. op, oil., p. 107. S^e al|Q M. Whaelar, 
Beyond the Imperial Frontiers, pp. 161-163 ; OUutieal Quarterly, 
rot XIiV. p. 167: afro. 
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APPENDIX n 
ARIAKES 


Ptolemy refers to a region of India Intra Gangam as 
Ariakes SadinonA Apparently the same area is called as 
Ariakes in another section of his treatise.® 

It is well-known that Ptolemy included in Ariakes Sadinon 
many places, which, taken together, should have covered a 
great part of Western Deccan.® The word Sadin{on) (variants 
-“SanJani{fam) and Ssdano{rum) in Latin and Saden{on) 
Sadan{on), Sadin{on\ Adanion), Adm{on), Aden{on), etc., in Greek 
versions) has already been connected with the name of the 
Satavahanas.* It appears that Ariakes Sadinon denotes a 
territory of Western Deccan ruled by the Satavahanas. 

The term Ariakes is generally considered to have been, 
based on the India word Apirantika (Prakrit Abarstik^ or 
AvarSika).^ However, it is very difficult to find any philologi¬ 
cal relation between the two expressions in question, even 
though Aparantika or Aparanta was, like Ariakes, situated in 
Western Deccan. 

The word Ariakes and its variants— Arelakes in Greek, 
and Ariacha, Arfca, etc., in Latin versions—indicate the Indian 
original as Ariachn, or Arica, All these forms can be 

philogically connected with the name of another teriritory, viz., 
Aryaka ( Aryakj > Ariyaka > Ariaka > Arika>Arikha - Aricha). 
Aryaku occurs in a list of countries and peoples in the Brihai- 
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® There is also no evidence which debars us from suppos¬ 
ing the location of Aryaka in Western Deccan. In fact, Aryaka 
is referred to by the Brihat-sa^hits in a list of countries and 
peoples of the south, which also includes such regions of 
Western India as Kachchha, Gitinagara, etc.'' Hence it may 
be suggested that Ariak{e$) of Ptolemy was based on the 
Indian name Aryaka (literally meaning "the land belonging to 
the Ary as’7) 

The Periplous Ties Eryihras Thalasses (better known as 
the Periplas Maris Erythraei) locates the country of Arabikes 
after the Gulf of Baraca (i.e., the Gulf of Cutch in Western 
India).® The word Arahikts was emended by Stuck as ^Arlakes.^ 
This reading has been universally accepted, perhaps due to 
the'fact that the form /ir/aitea actually appears in Ptolemy’s 
Geographike Haphtgesis as the name of an area of Western 
Deccan. The Indian original of the emended term bas been 
variously taken to be Latina,or ApataMik^,^^ or Kryaka}^ 

It should, however, be pointed out that the Heidelberg 
University manuscript of the Ptrlphs clearly indicates the 
reading of the intended name to be Arabikes. So we do not 
know whether it would be prudent enough to accept the 
the amendment and so any of the suggested Indian bases. 
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NOTES 
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3. Jhid., VII, 1. 82. 
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by PtolMiy, pp. 39*45 and I76-I79 1 Our Heritage,, 1963. vol. IX, 
p. 64 ; JASt 1963, vol. V. pp. 91*92 ; B. N. Makherjee, Kaniehlca 
I and the Deccan ( The Kush&i^as and the Deccan, pt. I ), pp. S2f. 

4. L. Benon, La Qiographie de PtoUmie Vlnde (PJi, 1*4), pp. 3 and 36. 

6. 14,1878. vol. VII, p, 259; in this oonneofcion see also JIH^ 196?» 
vol. XL. p. 44 ; and 1965, vol. XLIII, pp. 693-693. 

6- BTih<A~saA<hi^, XIV, 15 ; see also BQ, vot. I« pt. Ii p. 640. 

7. Brihat’saihhitd, XIV, 11 and 16. 

8. Periplut, seo. 48. 

9. H. Frisk, Le Piriple de la Her Erythrie, p. 14, f. o. 3. 

10. Soboff. Periplut, pp. 174-176. 

11. lA. 1878, vol. VII. p. 269. 

13. 0. Lassen, Inditohe AUerthumskundef vol, XII p. 178 to. 1 ; Journal 
Asiatique, 1936, vol. OOXXVIII, pp. 73*74 : H, 0. Bayohaudhnry 
The Political History of Ancient India ( 6tb edition), p. 485, f.n, 
5 ; 8. Cbattopadbyay, ^akat in India, p. 87 ; ete. 
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THE LOWER INDUS COUNTRY AND THE 
BEGINNING OF THE INDO-ROMAN COMMERCE 

The lower Indus area could be reached, probably from 
an early period, from the Kandahar area through the Bolan 
pr the MulaPass.^ The lower Indus country was also entered 
from the west from prehistoric times by the Phusi and Rohel 
Passes.* Alexander left this region from Patala ( or the Indus 
delta ) and crossed the Arabios river (the Purali), the Gedro- 
sian desert and other areas® located in Southern Baluchistan.* 
This route could have been used, if it was necessary, also in 
the post-Alexandrian age, even though, as Prof. E. H. War- 
mington has demonstrated, it was not favoured by the Greeks 
of Roman times.® 

Thus the lower.Indus country was connected with the 
outside world by various overland roads from a period prior 
to the inception of the Indo-Roman commerce.® This and also 
the situation of the southern portion of this territory on the 
Arabian Sea might have made its people aware of the impor¬ 
tance of trade. That they followed commercial pursuits in 
the centuries immediately prior to the beginning of the 
Indo-Roman transactions was indicated by Agatharchides, 
who spoke in c. 2nd century B.C.’ of the merchants from 
Potana, on ( or near ) the Indus ( obviously the city of Patala 
in the Indus delta ),® visiting the Fortunate Islands,® identified 
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with the modem Socotra, not far from the coast of Africa as 
well as of Arabia.'® According to the report of Ghag Ch'ien, 
prepared in the second half of the 2nd century B. G., the 
people of Ta-haia used to buy bamboo sticks and cloth from 
the shops of the Shu merchants in Shen-tu, “ to be 
located in the lower Indus country.'* 

The commercial activities in the lower Indus region 
probably received a great impetus in the very initial period 
of the Indo-Roman commerce. 

The unification in the second half of the 1st century 
B. G. of the major parts of the known Western World, Egypt 
and West Asia under the firm rule of the Roman empire 
offered to a vast area the security which was necessary for 
carrying on fruitful trade.'® The demand in the Roman empire 
for Oriental goods, including articles of luxry like the exotic 
Ghinese silk'* as well as Indian products useful for medicinal 
and practical purposes'® favoured the growth of contact 
between the Roman capitalists and the regions concerned. 

The main volume of this trade was carried by ocean as 
well as by land-cum-sea routes.'® The direct maritime inter¬ 
course with India and indirect connection with China through, 
inter alia, the Indian territory (at least in the first hundred and 
fifty years of the Roman empire ) enabled the merchants of 
the Roman 'dominions to avoid the lands of the extortionate 
and unco-operative Imperial Parthians and other hostile 
peoples.'’ Thus the sea provided a comparatively economic, 
if not wholly safe, passage.'® 

The Roman emperors in their turn encouraged such 
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commerce in practice, if not by policy.'* Available testimonies 
do suggest the maintenance of well-paved roads for both 
military and commercial purposes, the ability of the 
Roman navy to protect sea-borne traffic,*' and the official 
attempts to divert trade from the ports on the eastern shores 
of the Red Sea to the Egyptian ones under the Roman rule.** 
It was also natural for the Roman emperors to help the 
growth of a trade detrimental to the financial interests of the 
inimical Imperial Parthians.*® 

The Indians, though they probably did not initiate this 
Indo-Roman intercourse,** quickly responded to it. The 
commercial character of the Indian embassies sent to Augustus 
is now well recognised*® ( see also above p. 39). 

The enthusiasm of the Indians for the Indo-Roman comm¬ 
erce need not cause any surprise. For the financial balance 
of this trade was always in favour of India.*® Pliny referred 
to the drainage of great amount of Roman coins* from the 
empire as the price for Indian wares.*' Emperor Tiberius 
was anxious to stem the flow of the Roman money to foreign 
and unfriendly peoples.** Archaeological corroboration of 
these literary testimonies is provided by the large number 
of Roman species found in India, mostly in its peninsula.*® 

Merchants of the Roman empire also made consi¬ 
derable gains from the Indo-Roman commerce. Pliny stated that 

Indian wares were *'sold.at fully one hundred times their 

prime cost".®® According to the Hou Han-shu, the people 
of Ta-ch'in (the Oriental provinces!of the Roman empire )®' 

had ^'traffic by sea with.T'ien-chu, the profit of which 

trade is tenfold'*.®* 
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Two definite stages can be detected in the growth of 
this important commerce. Indo-Roman transactions began 
during the rule of Augustus (27 B.C.-A.D. 14).’* The Indians 
had become interested in them by the time Augustus received 
the first embasy known to have been sent to the Roman 
empire from India, probably in 26 or 25 B.C.’* That the 
volume of Indo-Roman trade was already considerable in 
the early years of the principate of Augustus was indicated 
by Strabo, who stated that "when Gallus was perfect of 
I accompanied him and ascended as far as Syene and 
the frontiers of Ethiopia, and I learned that as many as 
one hundred and twenty vessels were sailing from Myo 
Hormos to India, whereas formerly, under the Ptolemies, only 
a very few ventured to undertake this voyage and to carry on 
traffic in Indian merchandise.”*® Since the ports of the 
lower Indus countty must have been the first important tradings 
stations in India for sailors voyaging along the coast from the 
west, at least some of these localities should have become 
centres of Indo-Roman commerce since its inception. 

No doubt, as we have shown elsewhere, in the year 26 or 
25 B. C. the lower Indus country to west of the Indus might 
have been under the Imperial Parthians, who were unfriendly 
to the Roman empire.** But, the influence of the Imperial 
Parthians or the Arsacids in the lower Indus country was 
extinct certainly by c. 1 B.C. and or even by any year after 
c. 26 or 25 B.C.*’ Moreover, sailors from the Roman dom¬ 
inions would not dislike to trade with the lower Indus country 
to the east of the Indus, which was never ruled by the Impe- 
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rial Parthians*®. Thus at least some ports of the latter 
territory should have been among the most important Indian 
cmporia visited by the seafarers and merchants of the Roman 
empire from the very beginning of the Indo-Roman oceanic 
transactions. And by c. 1 B.C. or even by any year after 
c. 26 or 25 B.C., -and so in the very initial period of such 
intercourse, some ports of the lower Indus country might have 
become associated with it. 

The second stage in the growth of the Indo-Roman 
commerce was reached when the Roman navigators began 
to make regular use of the monsoon winds in the Indian 
waters. With the help of the favourable winds they could 
sail to India through more direct routes and and so could 
visit Indian ports with greater frequency in comparatively less 
time. This meant phenomenal increase in the volume of 
* trade. 

A date for the adoption of this new method in sailing may 
perhaps be suggested. After refering to the coasting of the 
fleet of Alexender from Xylinepolis ( apparently in the region 
of the lower Indus country)®® to Charax (not far from the head 
of the Persian Gulf)*® and beyond, a well-known passage of 
Pliny states that “subsequently it was thought that the safest 
line is to start from Syagrus [Ras Fataky^ in Arabia with a west 
wind (the native name for which is Hippalus ) and make for 
Patala ( in the Indus della ).,.....The next generation considered 
it a shorter and safer route to start from the same cape and 
steer for the Indian harbour of Sigerus (/a/garA ),*® and for a 
long time this was the course followed, until a merchant dis- 
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covered a shorter route,and the desire for gain brought india 
nearer*'*® (ilaZ/cj our^). Pliny alludes to Muziris (near the 
mouth of the Periyar river)** as the first Indian port of call 
following the last mentioned course.** 

Pliny here clearly refers, as is now well recognised,*® to four 
stages in the development of the sailing courses pursued by the 
western pilots visiting India. He also indicates in another place 
that *'the fourth stage" was reached not much earlier than the 
date of his statement in question, * ’ which again should be placed 
in or a few years earlier than A. D. 77, when he dedicated his 
work concerned.*® And since the third stage was followed for a 
long time and the second for a generation, the initial year for 
the introduction of the regular use of the "west wind** or the 
monsoon wind into the system of "western** navigation ‘should 
not be placed later than the epoch of the Christian Era.*® 

This suggestion*® seems to be supported by the evidence 
of the author of the Periplus. His account of sailing courses 
to India indicates the "discovery** of the Hippalus or the 
monsoon winds by a person called Hippalus in a time consider¬ 
ably prior to the period of his own navigations to that 
country.®^ And since, as we have shown elsewhere, at least 
some portions of his information about India should be placed 
in or near the middle of the 1st century A. D.,*® the discovery 
or rather the acquisition of the knowledge of the monsoons by 
Hippalus, probably from some Indian or Arabian sea-farers,*® 
cannot be dated much later than c. A. D. 1.** 

On the other hand, there are reasons to suggest that the 
required date should not be placed much earlier than the 
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beginning of the Christian Era. Strabo wrote a treatise on 
geography, betrayed interest in the flowing of winds,®® and 
learnt in course of his visit to Syene and the Ethiopian frontiers, 
that 120 ships were then sailing from Myos Hormos to 
India.*® And yet he did not notice the use of the monsoon 
winds. This silence, as indicated by M. P. Charlsworth,®^ is 
very significant. It can be explained only on the supposition 
that at the time of Strabo's writing his geography in c. 
7 B. C.®® or at least at the time of his visit to Syene and the 
Ethiopian frontiers sometime in the period from 25 B.C. to c. 20 
B. C.®® sailors of the Roman empire had not yet begun to 
avail themselves of the monsoon winds. 

Pliny definitely indicates that his description of the first of 
the four maritime routrs to India, referred to above, is based 
on the reports of’Alexander's companions and the narration of 
Juba.®® Pliny's information about the other three sailing 
courses, which stretched across the open seas from Arabia®* 
and the pursuing of any of which presupposed knowledge of the 
monsoons, was apparently not derived from any account of 
Juba.®* This seems significant in view of the fact that Pliny's 
description of Arabia was mainly based on the 'data furnished 
by the Roman army led by Aelius Gallas into that country and 
on Juba's treatise on the same region, which also described the 
expedition of Gallus.®® This would suggest that navigators of 
the Roman empire did not begin to use the monsoons regularly 
before Aelius Gallas' military venture in c. 25-24 B. C, ® ® or 
probably prior to the date of Juba's work on Arabia, dedicated 
to Gaius Caesar in c. I B. C.®® 
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These considerations tend to show that Roman sailors began 
to navigate with the help of the monsoons from sometime in 
or very near to A. D. 1.®® Hence the date in question may be 
placed in c. A. D. 1.*’ 

Once seafarers of the Raman empire began to use the 
monsoons,®® they took to visiting the lower Indus country 
more frequently, for the voyage had. then become much 
shorter. This must have ushured in an era of unprecendented 
commercial activities in that country.®® 


NOT BS 

1. E. H. Wftrmingfcon. The Commerce Between ihe^Boman Empire and 
India, p. 21; OHL vol. I* p. 664. 

2. N. Ot Majumdftr, in iStnd. ifmotrso/ the Arohaeolcgieal 

* Survey of India, no. 88, pp. 153-164. 

S. Arrian. AiMbaseoi AUxandrou, VI, 21*27. 

4. The Qeogfaphieal Journal, toI. Oil, pp. 213f. 

5. B. H. Warmingbon, op. oU., pp. 21*22 and 24-25. 

6. Several trade rontea ran throagh the lower lodas eoentry daring 
the age o( Indo-Boman trade. 

Ptolemy's Indo-Soytbia inoluded at least two aeries of towns on 
each side of the Indns, one along the river and the other at some 
dlstanoe from it (Ptolemyi Oeographike Suphegeeis, Vlltl, 56*62). And 
ifPtolemy nsed itineraries of merohants in enamerating towns of India 
( Ptolemy, op. oit., I; Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African 
8ludie$t 1950, vol. XIV* p. 78 )i we can traoe the alignments of (oar 
different land-routes in thp lower Indus region of Indo*Soytbia. 
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The Ptriplui indio&Us tbab the middle ohaDael o( the Siothns ( or 
the Indae) io Scythia waa navigated for the transport of articles of 
commerce# and that marketable commodities were bronghb by an 
overland route from the latter ooantry to Barygaza ( Per>pliM» 
secs. S8, S9 and 48). 

It may perhaps appear from the prose section of a Jataka story, 
(Vannupc^ha J^taka ; see 0. Fansboll, JatakOr vol. I, p. 107), ascribable 
to the early Christian centuries or before {A.IU, p. 405)# that a road to 
the Sind region from the east lay aooross a desert. The desert was of 
course that of Rajasthan. 

The Periplus alludes to silk yarn and cloth as being brought 
on foot from Thina» 1. e., China, and through Baotria to Barygaza 
( Periplu$, sec. 64 ; W. H. Sohoff, Th$ Peripltu o/th$ Erythraean Sea, 
p. 261). The author of the Periplus also speaks of the export of 
Chinese silk from Barbarioum in Scythia ( Ibid, sec. 39 )■ Silk was 
probably imported into Scythia by a similar route. 

According to a piece of information in the 118th chapter of the 
Sou San-shUt presumably based on Pan Yang's report of o. A. D. 135, 
one could travel through Hsien*tu to Chi-pln and thence to Wu^- 
lAan-lt ( Sakastan ) ( BBS* eh. 118 > Toung Poo, 1907, s. vol. YIII, 
p. 175). We may assume that goods were oarrieA through this Chi-pin 
(which luoluded parts of North-Western India ) to Shen«ta (in tbe^ 
lower Indus area ) lying to its south, 

Pliny traced (probably on the authority of Alexander's companions) 
a high way from the Caspian Qates to the Beas via Alexandria of 
the Aril (in Herat), the city of the Araohoaii ( Alexandria in 
Kandahar 7 ), Hortospana (Kabul), Peucolatis ( Charaada ) and Taxilla 
(Taxila) and other cities ( Pliny, ^afuralis Hishria, VI, 21, 61-62 }. 
The main channel of the Indus, which flowed somewhere between 
Peucolatis and Taxila, could be used in the age of Indo-Boman 
commerce for the transport of articles through this route. In fact, onp 
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(iftssage of Piiay iodioates the navigability of the main obannel of tbe 
Indus {ibid.} VI* 33, 73 ), while another epeaks of tbe distanoe bstwen 
tbe extreme point of Patala ( oi tbe India delta ) and the Oaspian 
Qatee ( ibid., VI, 23, 76 ), and thereby suggests that routes from 
Oaspian Gates ran into the lower Indus oountry. 

Maritime routes oonnebed tbe lower Indue - country with tbe 
outside world. 

A passage in the li£ilindapa9iha VI, 31, 360, iudicates regular 
sailing of a ship, owned by a wealthy person, to Vabga ( In the 
southern part of undivided Bengal), Takkola ( Takola emporium of 
Ptolemy located on the north’west coast of the Malay peninsula \ 
Oblaa, Sovlra (Inoludiug tbe lower Indus oountry to the east of the 
Indus ). Surattba ( Sur&sbtra incorporating at least the sonthem 
Eathiawad), Alasanda ( Alexandria in Egypt ), Eolapattana 
( Eolipolis of Ptolemy placed on the eea«Bhore of North-East Malaya). 
SavagoabhQml} etc. daring tbe period of the composition of that 
treatise, whieh may be asoribed to about the beginning of tbe 
Ohristian Bra (T. W. Ebys-Davids, The Queetion of King htili-nda, 
SBE, vol. XXVI, pt. I, pt XD). And sinoe the ship-owner in question 
is not referred to as a Yavana, it is not impossible that sailors aod 
merchants of Indian origin used to visit the lower Indus oountry, 
South-East Asia) Egypt (in tbe Bomao empire), etc., even in tbe 
early decades of tbe first century A. D. 

The author of the Periplm, considered to be a Greek resident in 
Boman Egypt and himself a participant in the Indo'Boman trade, 
appears to have personally visited Scythia ( including at least a part 
of the lower Indus country ) {I^riplus, see* 38 ). He expressly states 
that ships sailing fromOana ( modern Hsin Gborab on tbe south coast 
of Arabia ) or from the Oape of Spices ( Bas Asir or Cape Guardafui 
in littoral Africa ), and “bound for Barygaxa and Soytbla keep along 
the shore not more than three days apd for the rest of tbe time 
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oommlUiDg themflAlvea to the faTOurable monsooD wind wbiob blowi 
righi Id the direction of their coarse, they stand far oat to lea. 

leayiog all the goUe.in the distance" ( Periplua, see. 57 ). 

On another occasion the writer of the Periplus states that the 
ships destined for the port of Barbarionm in Scythia put out to sea 
^Vben the Indian Etosian winds prevail, about the month of ^nly, 
i. e.> Epiphi; it is more dangeroas then, bat through these 'winds the 
voyage is more direct, and sooner completed" (tbid.f seo. 89 ). 
However, we do not know whether this observation is Velatcd to the 
last noted passage of the Pmplus, which is not unlikely, or refers to 
some other sailing course. ^ 

The Hriplus also refers to the maritime commerce between Cana 
and Scythia (seo. 27 ) and to serveral articles imported into the 
territory of Zosoales (in East Africa ) /'from the district of'Arabioa 
across the sea" (secs. 5*6 ). 

A passage in the ffou Ban-ahu's notice on Shen-tu probably 
indioates that it bad .reciprocal^ commercial connection with Ta'Chifi 
.,01 the R(^an Orien|( HH5, oh. 118, p^,UO; T'oyng Pao, 1915,8. II, 
Tol XVI, p. 690 ). , . . iv.,:,. , • 

7. Oa^ford Clataioai IHetionarpt p. 20. 

8. See Ptolemy, cj). <»<., YII, 1, 59. 

9. This observation of Agatharobides was Quoted by Diodoms ( Pihlto- 
thekas Eiatcrikaa, III, 47 ) and also alluded to by Fhotiua ( 0. MuUer, 
Oiographi Qraeci Minoria, vol. I, p. 191). 

10. VJ, H. Soboff, Th$ Periplus <4 fAe Erpthraecm Sea, pp. 183*136. 

11. CBSt oh. 61; 8hi-ehiht ch. 116 and 128 ; The Journal of the Anthropo¬ 
logical Institute, 18^1, vol. X. p. 67; B. Watson, Beeorda of the 
Grand Siatorian of China by Siu^ma Cft'ten, vol. II, p. 293 ; JAOS, 
1917, vol. XXXVII, p. 98; East, 1967, vol. I. p. 323. 

Did the Shu merchants, obviously from Shu in the zone of Chinese 
ioflaenoe ( A. Herrmann, Hittorieal and Oommeroial Atlas of China, 
p 18 ), came to 6ben-tu by land or sea or both f 
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For the growth of the Obinese sea trade, sea Wang OuDgwa, 
”rbe Nanbai Trade,'* Jourrtal of ih9 Malayan' Branch of the BoycU 
Asiatic Sooietyt vol. XXXI, pt. 11, pp. If. 

12. Our Beritagc, 1967, vol. XV, pp. 1-13. 

18. Ibid.t p. 1: M. Bostovseff, The Social and Economic Histcry of Ike 
Roman Empire ( Snd edition ), vol. I, p. 56. 

14. Periplus, see S9 ; FHny, op. o«/.t XIl, 25, 41f; XU, 41, 84 ; XII, 43, 88. 

16. Pcriplus, sec. 39, 49, eto. ; Pliny, op. oit., XII, 15, 31 ; XII, 87 
77 : eto. *, E. H> Warmington, op. oit., pp. I80f. This oontradiots 
Boatovzeff’s observation that "taken all together, the foreign trade 
was alosost wholly a trade in laxories and bad no real importance for 
the eoonomio life of the (Boman ) empire" ( M. Bostovzeff, op. ctf., 
p. 67). 

I'B. E. H. Warmington, op> eit.t pp. 80, 34 and 60f. 

17. HH3, oh. 118 : Toung Pao, 1907, s. II. vol. Ill, p.l86 Tll.^Cary el al, 
(editors), 27is Cambndge Ancient History, vol. XI, pp. 97-98.and I2lf. 

18. Pliny, op. oit., VI, 26, 101; see also E. H. Warmington, op. cii., p. 14 . 

19. P. B. Colemon-Norton (editor), Studies in Roman*^Eoonomic and 
Social History in Honour of Allan OhetUr Johnson, p. 138. 

20. T6id., p. 179 ; M. Bostovzeff, op. oit., p, 66. 

21. Pliny, op. cii., VI, 26, 101; M. Eostovzeflf, oit., p, 68; P. B. 
CoIeman«Noiton, op. cit., pp. 138*89. 

99. P. B. Oolemaa-Norton, op. oif., p. 139 ■; see also E. H. Warmington. 
op. otf., pp. I4f. "It was to the Eo^peror's advantage to enoourage 
...this preooonpation with profasstonal and basinesa matters, sinoe 
it indnoed political apathy.'* ( M. Cary el aU op, oit., vol. X, pp. 388 ) 

23. For an aoooant of rivalry between the Parthian and the Boman 

empires, see N. 0. Debevoise, A Political History of Parthia, pp. 143f. 
See also F. Stark, Borne on (Ae Euphrates, the Story of a Ptontitr, 
pp. 130 f, /I 

24. E. H. Warmington, op. eiU pp. 1*2. 
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26. P. R> OoIemaa*Norbon, op. oii., p. Ul. See also below n 69. 

96. B. H. WarmingtoD, op. eit., pp. 98-39 ; and 272f. 

97. Pliny, op. oi<., VI, 24, lOX and ZII, 41» 84. 

28. Dio Oasaias. Bomaike Biitoria, LVII, 16; Taoitaa, Annaltt HI, 66 and 
TI, 98. 

29. E. H. WarmiDg(oD» ep. oii., pp. 280f; Afteieni India, do. 2, pp. 116-121 
80., Pliny, pp. eit., VI, 34,101- 

81. P. Hirtb, OAina and ihe Boman Orient, pp. 207£» Toung Pao, 1916, s. 
II. Tol. XVI. pp. 690-691. 

82. SSS, oh. 118 : T’oung Pao, 1907, e. II, vol. VIII, p. 185. 

83. E. H. WarmiDgkon, op. eit., p. 89 : Oxford Clatiieal Dioiionary, pp. 
122-123. 

84. E. E. Warmiogton, op. eit., p. 36. 

85. Strabo, Geographikon, II, 5,12 ; Oxford Clatiieal ZHctionary, p. 879. 

85. B. N. Makherjae, An Agnppan Source-^! Study m Ind<hParthian 
Sitiory, p. 22. 

87. Ibid., p. 97. 

86. Ibid,, pp. 61 f. 

89. Sea Axriao, Indike, XX*XXI. 

40. W. H. Soboff, op. eit., p. 149. ^ 

41. Ibid., p. 133. 

42. JAtU, p. 201. 

43. Pliny, op. eit, VI. 26, 96-101. 

44. V. Eanakasabhai, The Tamils Eighteen Hundred Teart Ago, p. 18. 

46. Plioyi op. ctf., VI, 26, 104. All the aea-routas from the Boman 
empire to India started from Berenioe and Myos Hormos in Egypt 
( Periplus, seo. 1: Pliny, op. VI, 26,1Q3-4). 

46. E. H. Warmington, op. etf., pp. 44-45. 

47. Pliny, op. cit., VT| 26, 101. 

48. Ibid., preface* 

49. A seotion of Pliny’s Naturalio Sistoria, wbioh speaks of some author^ 
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ties on which are based hie observaMons on the four sailing courses to 
Indiai skates that "it is suitable to indicate the facts reported by 

Ooesioritus after sailing with the fleet of Alesander.(and the facts) 

Quite recently related in detail by Tuba (1. e., Juba }> and then to state 
the Bea*ronte that has been ascertained in recent times and.is followed 
at the present day" (Pliny, op. eit-t VI, 26> 96 ). 

The account of the first of the four sailing courses is undoubtedly 
based on the narrations of the companions of Alexander including 
Onesioritus (and Nearchus) (PHny, op. c»f., VI> 26, 96 ) and on the 
writings of Juba. Heuoe the other three maritime routes seem to be 
characterised in this passage of Pliny as having bean "ascertained in 
recent times." And since the pursuing of any one of the latter three 
sailing oouraos, but not of the first one, presupposes the knowledge 
of the monsoons, it may be argued that such winds began to be used 
by sailors of the Roman empire not much earlier than the date of 
Pliny's work in question. 

It can, however, be pointed out that Pliny sometimes described 
events happened apparently several decades earlier* as'Veoent" ones. 
The above quotation from Pliny's treatise indicates Juba, wbo died 
in 0 . A. D. 23 ( 0. Muller, Fragmenta Sislorieoj'um Oraecorum, vol. 

** III, p. 466 ; Ox/ordOlassical Dictionary, p. 469), as baviug composed 
his work "quite recently.'' In another place Pliny spoke of Dionysius, 
who bad been sent to the East by Augustas on the eve of Gains 
Caesar's departure for Armenia in 1 B. 0. (Pliny, op. cit., VI, 81. 141 ; 
Oxford Olassieal Dictionarvi p. 253 ), as ''the most recent writer 
dealing with the geography of the world" (Pliny, op. cif., VI, 31, 141). 
Thus any incident, described as "recent" by Pliny, need not necess¬ 
arily be placed near the date of the dedication of bis book in A. D. 77. 

60. In this connection see also the Olatsioal Qttaterly, vol. XXII, p. 91. 
51. Ptriplw, leo. 57. 
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63, B. N. Mukherjeo, Kanishka I and the Deccan ( The KuthdVias and 
the Deccan, pb. I), pp. 29-30,101 and 132'124. 

53. Sohoff* Periplus, p. 6. 

64. Tha diBcovery ol Hlppalofl has been dated to A. D. 47 by W. Vinoont 
( W. Vinoenb, The Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, vol. II, p- 66 ) 
and bo A- D. 45 by W. H. Schofif ( op. cit., pp. 8 and 2271), ( See 
also E. H. BawlinsoD, Intercourse Between India and the Wetierfi 
World, p. 109). These theories, however, ignore, as Prof. E. H. 
Warmington thinks ( E. H. Waroalogton, op. oit., p. 47 ), the different 
ebages in the development of the use of the monsoons, as indioated 
by Pliny. 

Aooording to Prof. E. H. Warmington, "in the reign of Clandias 
the seoreb of the monsoons was finally revealed bo a western pioneer'*. 
Prof. E. H. Warmington points oat, on the basis of the evidence of 
Pliny, that a freedman of Annius Plooamns was carried away help¬ 
lessly by winds to Ceylon sometime in the reign of Clandias. From 
this it is oonolnded that the person concerned "did not know the nse 
of the monsoons In order to reach Ceylon”, and so sailors of the 
Boman empire had not yet made the discovery of the proper use of 
the monsoons. It is suggested that the final stage in the develop¬ 
ment of the ase of the monsoons was reaobed about A. D. 50. 
Hippalns, who may have made the initial direct voyage to the Indus 
( Pliny, op‘ oit., VI, 26, 100), is oonsldered, following Kornemann 
and Cbwostow, to have lived in the let. century B. 0. ( E. H. War* 
mingtoD, op. cit., pp. 48-48; Oa/ord Ofasiteal Dictionary, p. 428 ). 

We do not question the probability of the final stage in the 
development of the use of the monsoons, as indioated by Pliny, having 
been reached in the reign of Claudius or still later. However, the 
evidence of the episode of the freedman of Annius Plooamus oan 
only indicate, it it is correctly ascribed to the reign of Olaudlns ( The 
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Journal of Roman Stuiin, 7ol. XDTII, p. 38 ; M. Whseler, Romo 
Btyoni the Imperial Froniier$t p. 165 ). the igooraoM of tbe parson 
ooQoerned of the proper use of the monsoon, and does not necessarily 
refer to the state of knowledge of sailors of the Roman empire in 
general. 

Hippalas may have lived in the 1st oentury B. 0. Bat there 
is no reason to suppose that he made his **di8oovery'\mnob earlier 
than the beginning of the Christian Era. ( see below n. 66 ). Prof. 
E. H. Warrington has stated in one place that ''between the reign 
of Tiberias and end of Gains' reign ( A. D. 40*41) men started" to 
sail across tbe sea to Patala on tbe Indus", and that ’'this must be 
taken as a part of Hippalas' disoovery*" (£. E. Warmiogton, 
op. oit., p. 46 ). 

S6. Strabo, op. cit, I, 3, 20*31 ; XV. 1, 34, etc. 

56. Jhid., II, 5, 12 ; Cla$$ioal Quaterly, vol. XXII, p. 95. 

67. Ibid, i see also E. H. Bunbury, A Sittory of Ancient Oeoyraphy, 
vol. IT, p. 361, 

68. H. D. Jones. The Geography of Strabo, p. XXV. Although Strabo 
revised bis work on geography in o. A. D. 18 { ibid., p. XXV ) or even 
still later (Strabo, op. off., XVII. 3, 7 : Tacitus, AnnaU, IV. 6 and 23), 
all of bis antiquated pieces of information were not made up-to-date. 
( H. li. Jones, op. o«f.» pp. XXV'XXVI). Eenoe any datum furnished 
in bis treatise* which cannot be dated alter o. 7 B. 0. ( when be 
probably composed bis treatise in Question ), may be placed in or 
before that year. 

59 . Strabo was in Egypt from 25 B. C. to 20 B. C. ( H. L. Jones, op. eit., 
p. XX; Strabo, op. c«., II. 6, 12 ; XIV, 1, 14, etc ). With Aelius 
Qallns, tbe prefect of Egypt# bo visited Syene and the Ethiopian 
frontiers (tbtd., II, 5, 12 ). 

60. Flinr# op, eit.t VI, 26,96 (see also above n. 50 )• 
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61. Ibid, VI, 26, 100-101 and 104. 

6-2. Ibid*, VI. 36, 96. See also above d. 50. 

63. Ibid. VI, 31.141; VI. 33,160. 

64. S. A. Cook e4. ah, op. eih, vol. X, p. 250. 

65. Pliny, op. oih, VI, 31, 141 ; XII, 31, 66 ; 13. H. Banbury, op. oit., p 
176 ; S. A. Cook el. ah, op> eii., vol. X, p. 253. 

66. KornamaQ interpreted tb*s passage of Pliny referring to the develop- 
ment of maritime routes to India (VI. S6,100-lOl) and the epigraphs 
mentioniog a "general of the Indian Sea and the Bed Sea" as sugges¬ 
ting that the date of Hippalas, the "disooverer" of the Hippalus 
or monsoon wind, should be referred to the late Ptolemaio period 
in Egypt and to a time considerably prior to the Augustan age 
(.lanus, 1921, vol. I, pp. 56f). 

W. W. Tarn ooncluded, on the basis of the same passage of Pliny, 
that the Hippalus wind began to be used in 90-80 B. 0. ( W, W. Taro, 
The Qruks in Baotria and India, 2ad edition, pp. 368-869 ). 

W. Otto and H. Bengtson think that the use of the Hippalus wind 
probably began from the date of Eudoxus’ sea voyage to India during 
the reign of Euergetes II of Egypt ( 146-117 B. 0.). An Indian 
acted as a guide during this journey ( Strabo, op. oif., II. 3, 4 ). Otto 
and Bengtson also observe that a Greek insoription, dated in 110/109 
B. 0., referring to a "general of the Indian Sea and the Bed Sea", 
supports such a theory. ( W. Otto and H. Bengtson, ’’Zur Gesohiohte 
des Niederganges des Ptolemaerreiobs", Abhandlungen der Baytritohcn 
Akademio dor Wis$en$ohaften, Philoiophueh'hutorische tAbteilung, 
193a nj. vol. XVII, pp. 5, 22. 206 and 209-210 ; Poiily, vol. VIII. 
ooU. 1660-1661 }. 

These arguments are, however, not much impressive. Pliny’s 
evidence in question does not necessarily refer to the use of the 
Hippalas wind in so early periods as thought by Eronemaun aD(j 
Taro. There is also nothing to suggest that Pliny's knowledge of the 
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Hippftlus wind was in any way deriyed from fcbe aoeoanfcs of Joba 
written mnoh earlier than the date of the Naturalis Histoiia (see 
above n. 49 ). ( Classical QuarUrly, vol. XXII, p. 91-95 ). 

The story of Eadoxas oannot be of any help in fixing the date of 
the first use of the Hippalns wind by a resident of Egypt. For not only 
the Indian guide of Eudoxus bad previously lost bis oourse in sea 
bat also Eudoxus himself was carried away by winds above Ethiopia 
daring bis second return journey from India ( Starbo> op dt., 11» 3 4). 
Henoe probably neither that paitioular Indian nor Eudoxus knew the 
proper use of the monsoons. They might have been acquainted with 
only one maritime route to India stretohing along the seaooast. 

The epigrapbio evidence from Egypt referring to a "general of the 
Indian Sea and the Bed Sea" may indicate some interest of Egypt in 
trade in the Indian watersi but does not presuppose the use °f the 
monsoons by Egyptian sailors ( see also the Classical Quartirly, vol. 
XXII, p. 94 ). Moreover, it is doubtful whether direct commercial 
transactions between India and Ptolemaic Egypt were ever consider¬ 
able. According to Strabo, very few people in the days of the 
Ptolemies ventured to underbake sea voyage to India and to carry 
on trade in Indian merchandise ( Strabo, op, eii., II, 6,12 ). 

Por references to other disoussions on the date of Hippalus, see 
the Journal of ths TJniversity of Bombay, vol. XXV, pp. 9-16. See also 
H. P. Ohakravarti, Trade and Commerce of Ancient India (o. 200 
B. O.-o. 650 A. D.), p-212 ; B. Srivastava, Commerce in Ancient 
India, pp. 103-105 ; G« Adbya, Early Indian Eoanomiof, relevant 
pages ; eto. 

67. M. P- Oharlsworth thinks that "the discovery of Hippalus’* look 
place between 20 and 10 B. 0. This scholar takes into account 
PHny^s description of the development of sea-route to India and the 
date of the period ( 25-20 B. 0. ) in which Strabo collected his 
information about ships sailing to India ( Cfosncal Quarterly, vol. 
XXII, pp. 94 97 ). We should, however, admit the probability of 
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Strftbo having a more ap'bo*dabe loformabion aboati Indo-Bomao 
oommeroa a& the time of wribing bia geography in o. 7 B. 0. than wbafr 
be had in 25 or SO B. 0. • 

Sbreda of Arretioe pottery have been found at the Homan trading- 
atation at Arikamedn. Since Arretine wares of the kinds in question 
are known to have been manafaotnred from o. SO B. 0. to o. A. D. 45, 
M. Wheeler fixes the date of their export to Arikameda in the first two 
deoades of the Ist oentnry A.D. The exlstenoe of Arikameda and some 
other Homan trading-posts on the east ooast of the Indian peoinsala 
postolates regular trade of that part of India with tbe West, and this 
in its tom implies the use of the monsoons. From this Wbeoler 
eonoludes that the latter was in nse at the end of the reign of 
Angastas ( A. D. 14 ). ( M. Wheeler, op. oif., pp. 156-157 ). 

Wheeler's arguments may to some extent corroborate our oonoln- 
sion. However/ it mast be conceded that goods brought by a 
coasting voyage to the western part of the Tamil oountry could be 
transferred to tbe eastern ooast of the peninsula by overland routes 
and this process did not necessarily imply the knowledge of the 
monsoons. (See also ibid., pp. 171*172; F. B. Ooleman-Norton, 
op. eif., pp> 135*186, etc. )• 

68. It may also be noted that the Greeks might have heard of “the 
(Indian ) Etesian winds" or tbe monsoon winds even in tbe days of 
Alexander (Arrian, tndioa, sec. XXI; Strabo, op. ctf., XV, 1, 84 ; 
Pliny/ op. oii., VI, 26,103 ). But there Is no evidence to suggest 
that they availed themselves of tbe monsoons before the time of tbe 
Boman empire. 

69. We should admit hero that a few powers dominating some parts of 
the Indian subconontinent other than tbe lower Indus region might 
have become interested in tbe Indo-Boman oommeroe from its early 
days. 
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£. H. WafmmgtoD has analysed Sbrabo’s version ( XV, 1. 73 ) ol 
the Indiao embassy sent fco Angnstua ( E« H. Warmiogton, op. oil., 
pp. 85*37 and 107) and has oonoluded that this bad telescoped aoeotmts 
of several snob embassies inoludiog the one from Bargoss/1. e., Bioaob 
on the Narmoda in Western Deooan. Since in the period of Angnstns 
( 27 B. G.-A. D. 14 ) Western Deooan was under the Early Sfitavftha- 
nas. Broach might have been then inolnded in their hingdom. So 
the embassy from Bsrgosa might have been sent by them. And sinoe 
the oommeroial imporatanoe of the Indian ombaastes sent to Borne is 
well'known, we may aee in this act of the Early Sitavabanas an 
evidence of their interest in the Indo-Boman oommeroe. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY NOTES 


1. P. 43, 

n. II. Add the following after *‘pp. 176-177*' in line 9 : 

A passage in the Nan-Chou Chih^ composed 
around the middle of the 3rd century A.D. and 
quoted in the above mentioned Cheng-i commentary 
by Chang Sou-chieh on the Shih-chi, ch, 123, p. 3b 
(or 4b), may be very literally translated as follows 
“The riding horses which in this kingdom {of th* Ta 
YiUh-ehih) are {ustd for warfare) number several 
hundred thousands” {Italics our$), 

2. P. 43, 

n. 12. Add the following after "p. 347” in line no. 13 : 

Another example of the interest of the Yueh- 
chih in trade may be cited. The Naqsh-i-Rustam 
inscription of ShfipUr I includes Twgm—also called 
Tourene, Twrgstn and T(h?)wrstn—within his 
empire. We have shown elsewhere that Twgrn 
included the Jhalawan and Las Bela districts of 
Baluchistan (in West Pakistan). The name Twgm - 
Twgr + dn may denote ”the Tochari” or "of the 
Tochari”, since the form Tur/r, probably pronounced 
as Tuy{a]r^ may be traced to the same source from 
which we can derive the name Tokhatioi) or Toohat{i) 
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{SSOAS, 1937-39, vol. IX, pp. 561-564 ; Jourfial of 
the American Oriental Society^ 1945, vol. LXV, p. 77 
and f.n. 74). The form Tvgr can indeed be noticed 
on several coins attributed to the Tochari {Revue 
Numismatique 1910, pi. Ill, no. 1). Tokharoi or Tochari 
of the classical sources and the TukhSras of the 
Indian sources were identical with or closely related to 
theYlleh-chih(B.N.Mukherjee, The Kushar^Genealogyt 
Studies in I{u$haij>a Genealogy and Chronology, vol. I, 
pp. 23f). Hence the tracts of Jhalawan and Las 
Bela might have become known by the name of the 
Tochari-YUeh-chih by sometime before the date of 
the composition of the Naqsh-i-Rustam inscription 
of c. A.D. 262 (BSOAS, 1937-39, vol. IX, p. 845). At 
least the coastal region of the Las Bela district was 
placed in the country of the Parodae or the Pftradas 
by the Periplus {Monthly Bulletin of the Asiatic Society, 
January, 1968, vol. Ill, no. I, p. 5), dated to 
about the 1st century A.D. (B. N. Mukherjee, 
Kanishka X and the Deccan, The KushSx^^s and the Deccan, 
pt. I, pp. 122-123). These data may suggest the 
transfer of the Las Bela area from the Pftrada 
territory to the Twgrn country. 

We do not know the motive behind the YUeh- 
chih advent in the region. However, it may be 
noted that according to the author of the Periplus, 
bedellium^ a marketable gum {Periplus, secs, 39 and 
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48), was found in large quantity in the coastal area of 
the country of the Parodae {Ibid., sec. 37). Moreover, 
nard grew in great abundance in the Gedrosian 
desert near Ora during the days of Alexander 
(Arrian, Anaha&eos Alexandrou^ VI, 21-22). The same 
might have been the case in later times. The 
Periplus refers to Orae » Ora as a part of the Parodae 
(Pftrada) territory (sec. 37) and mentions the export 
of nard from Barbarikon in Scythia (sec. 39). The 
great commercial value of nard in the Roman world 
of the 1st century A.D. is attested to by Pliny 
{Naturalis Hisiona^ XII, 26, 43). 

Hence commercial considerations might have 
been among the forces prompting the YUeh-chih 
activities in the existing Parodae (Parada) territory. 
However, if the Ylleh-chih dominance in that 
country implies its inclusion within the KushSna 
empire, then such an implication was lost before the 
final dissolution of the latter. For Al-Tabari refers 
to a king of Turan and also to a Kushan monarch 
as offering submission to Ardashir (I). 



CORRIGENDA 


Page 

on 

Line 

on 

In place nf 

Read 

16 

1 

texes 

taxes 

16 

3 

Inuds 

Indus 

16 

15 

Strncturc 

structure 

19 

28 

Punjab 

Panjab 

20 

2 

Cambridge 

The Cambridge 

21 

19 

Hlsiery 

History 

21 

21 

Realencyclopadie 

Realencyclopadie 

21 

29 

Jge 

The Age 

23 

10 

to 

to 

23 

11 

forms 

form 

24 

7 

femous 

famous 

26 

13 

*Aini-AkhaTf 

‘Am~i-2khari 

32 

29 

BriiiJi 

The British 

32 

30 

H. W. Baily 

H. W. Bailey 

33 

19 

op. cit. 

A Sanskrit-English 
Dictionary (1951) 

34 

7 

sf 

of 

34 

7 

Abnl Fazl-i-Allami 

Abul-Fazl-i-Allami 

24 

8- 

Abul 

Abul 

35 

14 

Gezetleer 

Gazetteer 

36 

13 

p. 33 

p. 3o 

37 

20 

helped 

held 

37 

21 

half-price, 

half-price*' 

38 

18 

referred to 

alluded to 

38 

23 

betray 

betrays 

40 

18 

as well as 

as well as of 
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Page 

Line 

In place of 

Read 

40 

23 

History 

history 

43 

9 

pp. 176-177.) 

pp. 176-177). 

44 

7 

^Saragan^ 

^Saragana 

47 

19 

sea-coast 

seacoast 

48 

4 

sea-coast 

seacoast 

49 

1 

Gangam 

Gangem 

49 

13 

India 

Indian 

50 

22 

the amendment 
and so any of 

amendment and any of 

52 

19 

transaction 

transactions 

53 

4 

Ta-haia 

Ta-hsia 

53 

15 

luxry 

luxury 

55 

9 

perfect 

prefect 

55 

12 

Myo 

Myos 

55 

16 

countty 

country 

55 

16 

tradings 

trading 

56 

18 

refering 

refe^^ing 

56 

19 

Alexander 

Alexander 

59 

5 

Raman 

Roman 

59 

8 

Unprecendcnted 

unprecedented 

61 

3 

India 

Indus 

61 

19 

vol. XXVI 

vol. XXXVI 

62 

10 

Periphs 

Periplus 
( sec, 57 ) 

62 

32 

came 

come 

63 

15 

M. Cary 

S. A. Cook 

63 

16 

vol. XI 

vol. IX 

63 

26 

M. Cary 

S. A. Cook 

65 

29 

Quaier^y 

Quarterly 

66 

3 

SchofF, PcTiplas 

W. H. Schoff, 
op, cit. 
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Page 

66 


Line 

25 


68 

71 


7 

9 

N.B. 1. 
N. B. 2. 


Read 

S. A. Cook, et a!., op. dt.f 
vol. X, 

Kornemann 
embassies 

In certain cases el al. has been misprinted as el. al. 
Please add the following journals to the List of 
Abbreviations. 


In place of 

Oxford Classical 
Dictionary 
Korneman 
embassies 


SSO^S Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African 
Studies, London. 

JA Journal Asiatlque, Paris. 
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